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is selectively receptive and the resultant action will depend,
for its character, upon the organism as well as upon the stimulus,
and memory is a constant factor determining such selection
and response. In addition, imagery is constantly substituted
for sensation and cincipient activities or tendencies to action3
for overt response; the imaginal or incipient action such as
occurs in contemplation of works of art is called an "attitude".
An attitude is therefore a highly complicated affair, gathering
into itself a mass of impulses. Psychology has not as yet achieved
any considerable classification of attitudes, on account of their
complexity. "Yet it is in terms of attitudes, the resolutions
inter-inanimation, and balancing of impulses . . . that all
the most valuable effects of poetry must be described" (p. 113).
As an illustration of this the effects of tragedy are quoted.
Tragedy supplies a poise or balance of two opposed impulses,
pity, the emotional accompaniment of an impulse to approach
(the word 'impulse' is here used apparently of the result of
the mental state caused by the stimulus), and terror, the
emotional accompaniment of an impulse to retreat. It is in the
'attitudes' that value resides; and of altitudes and their value
the critic must be an expert judge. Yet since impulses deriving
from the stimulus which is the poem are received by the mind,
which is an Organized system' of possible impulses, attitudes
will vary from reader to reader. It is for this reason that the
poem must be defined as a class of'experiences'; and this must
mean, in effect, that the poem is not one but many, as many as
there are readers.
Valuable attitudes are those in which stability and poise is
achieved. Such stability and poise are general characteristics
of the most valuable experiences of the arts. But, it must be
observed, "we must resist the temptation to analyse its cause
into sets of opposed characters in the object. As a rule no such
analysis can be made. The balance is not in the structure of
the stimulating object, it is in the response" (p. 248). For
this reason there is nothing peculiarly "aesthetic" in this poise
of impulses; and apparently a large number of stimuli, very